BRUSH AND PENCIL 


Vou. XIX FEBRUARY, 1907 


EXHIBITION OF THE ARTISTS OF CHICAGO. 


The Exhibition of Works by Chicago Artists, which opened at the 
Art Institute, Chicago, on January 29, to continue until February 24, 








END OF THE VILLAGE STREET 

By Robert W. Grafton 

is strictly on a par with the shows of former years that have emanated 
from the same studios—no better, no worse—interesting rather than 
important. The pruning knife was used somewhat unsparingly—only 
284 out of 818 submitted works were accepted—but had more drastic 
measures in the matter ‘of seiection been adopted the general effect of 
the galleries would have been enhanced. Many canvases of theme 
meaningless, trivial or nnworthy of serious art found entre, and hang 
side by side with pictures of thoroughly worthy motif, and the tenta 
tive, immature works of tyros in their profession hobnob with those 
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of men to whom aptitude and experience have lent sureness and finish. 

This is not quarreling with the management of the show, nor is it 
said to disparage Chicago artists or impugn the somewhat thankless 
service of the jury of selection. It is practically inevitable in such 





ANGLERS 

By Adam E. Albright 
a display, where new claimants for exhibition privileges are pressing 
forward every year and the claims of the old cannot well be ignored, 
that there should be a marked disparity in theme and quality. And 
perhaps the wise policy under the circumstances is to temper judg- 
ment with lenity. 

Certainly in this case the exhibitors themselves have no grievance— 
whatever the visiting public may have—since the jury of selection and 
the hanging committee were elected by the exhibiting artists. Paint- 
ings were judged by painters only, and sculpture by sculptors only, as 
follows: Painters—Adam Emory Albright, Charles Francis Browne, 
Ralph Clarkson, Frederick W. Freer, Pauline L. Palmer, Henry L. 
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BRUSH AND PENCIL 43 
Roecker, John H. Vanderpoel. Sculptors—Leonard Crunelle, Charles 
Mulligan, Lorado Taft. 

The exhibition includes works in various media by 122 artists, 79 
men and 43 women, all residing in Chicago except a very few, who 





PORTRAIT OF CHARLES C. CURTISS 
By Ralph Clarkson 


are either temporarily absent or so situated that this city is their pro- 
fessional centre. Few canvases are of the stock exhibition order, and 
no one stands out by reason of subject or execution in such a way 
as to command special attention. On the contrary, most of the pictures 
are of the size calculated to subserve the purposes of home decoration— 
a characteristic determined, doubtless, by the fact that the exhibition 
is essentially a sales show—and many of the gems of the collection are 
the least pretentious. 

Portraits, as the local press pointed out, are not in evidence to any d 
great degree. Ralph Clarkson has one of Charles C. Curtiss, Alson S. 
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Clark of Andrew Green, Wellington J. Reynolds three or four, Freder- 
ick Freer one of Edward Simmons, William Penhallow Henderson one 
called a study, Mrs. Glaman presents one of ‘‘Lucy’’ and there are a 
number of others. 





THE SUMMER GIRL 
By Wellington J. Reynolds 

The landscapes lead in numbers as well as in quality. But the 
noteworthy pictures are so even that it is difficult to discriminate—a 
task that brought the prize awarding jury and picture buying com- 
mittees to a test. The works seem to run in groups rather than in 
single canvases. 

Marines are not much in evidence. Charles N. Hallberg sends a 
‘Summer Night on Lake Michigan”’ that exceeds in quality his former 
productions. ‘*The Moon Enchanted Sea,’ by Svendsen, and **A 
Storm at Sea,”’ by Chevalier John Califano, are noticeabie sea pieces. 
‘**A Roeky Coast,’’ by Marie Lokke, is a color work of shore and sea. 

The miniature painters are well represented by some clever work, 
varying according to: their attainments. Among them are Mabel Pack- 
ard, Emma Kipling Hess, Anna Lyneh, Magda Heuermann, Ethel N. 
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Barker, Marie Boyd, Eddy W. Carlson, Eda Nemoeda and Katherine 
Wolcott. 

The sculpture fills a space in the east gallery. Several large works 
—‘‘The Defense of the Flag,’’ by Lorado Taft; the model for the ‘‘ Por- 





IN GLOUCESTER HARBOR 
By William H. Irvine 

trait Statue of W. S. Stratton,’’ by Nellie V. Walker; ‘‘The Rail 
Splitter,’” by Charles Mulligan, and a design for a fountain by Leonard 
Crunelle, with figures by Lou Wall Moore, the group of children by 
Clyde Chandler, portrait bust by Edith E. Freeman—are arranged 
effectively. A model for a wall fountain, by Richard Bock, is an 
original and graceful design. It is a group of women and_ babies 
struggling in a pool above a jar from which the water flows. A memo- 
rial tablet containing a portrait of Gurdon S. Hubbard, the pioneer, 
by Julia Bracken Wendt, is a well-modeled work. 

The awards were as follows: Young Fortnightly’s prize, value $125, 
won by Pauline Palmer with ‘‘The Old Mill, Pont Aven, Brittany.’’ 
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SUMMER DAYS 


By 


Anna L. Stacey 


William Frederick Grower prize of $100 for best group of pictures, 
won by Adam Emory Albright, with eight canvases. Montgomery Ward 
& Co.’s prize of $100 for best group of sculpture, won by Leonard 
Crunelle, with a design for a fountain. Mrs. Lyman A. Walton’s prize 
of $25 for best piece of sculpture, won by Clyde G. Chandler, with 
“The Magic Shoes.”’ 

A novel feature of the present exhibition is that of pledging certain 
business men and friends of the institution to buy one or more pictures 
from the show, the **patrons’’ of the enterprise not knowing at the 
time the agreements were made what was to be submitted for choice 
This plan—borrowed from the Palette and Chisel Club—has its advan- 
tages and dangers, but it seems to have met public approval, as is 
evidenced by the following editorial, which is reprinted for what it 
is worth: 

‘*Not the least pleasing incident of the exhibition by Chicago artists 
at the Art Institute is the assurance by forty-two business men and 
patrons of the galleries that they will individually purchase one or 
more pictures of those presented. This leads Secretary Carpenter to 
assert that no less than 100 of the 284 pictures will be sold, and he 
adds that the sale will be ‘an immense encouragement to local artists.’ 

‘For a little of this immense encouragement the artists in Chicago 
and vicinity pined for many years. They have complained, with or 
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without reason, that the simple fact of local residence has worked against 
them with local purchasers, and one by one in days past they have 
strayed off to New York or to such places as seem to offer brighter hope 
for the future. It is within a comparatively short time that the public 
has awakened to the fact that not only has Chicago an institute of art 
that outranks nearly every other gallery in the country, but that the 
city contains artists worthy the most cordial support and capable of 
producing work of the highest merit. 

‘*A system of prize giving is well enough in its way, and undoubt- 
edly the few artists who bear off the prizes are contented and vastly 
encouraged. But it is much more to the purpose to realize that one 
is not dragging out one’s life in the prospect of becoming a prize 
winner, and that while some are distinguished for their success in 
competition all have a chance of selling their pictures. An apprecia- 
tion of the fact that more than one-third of the pictures on exhibition 
will be sold at fair prices will do much to stimulate an artist to his 
best work. The president of the local society of artists expresses the 
opinion that the present exhibition is by far the best of the series. 
The result of last year’s encouragement was plainly seen in the presen- 
tation now at the institute, and what next year’s accomplishment will 
be may not be difficult to predict in view of the further stimulus. Good 
artists as well as good pictures should be kept in Chicago, a_ result 
easily brought about when talent is recognized and rewarded.”’ 





RIPPLING STREAM 
By Adolph R. Shulz 
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There can be no doubt about the legitimacy of this method of 
procedure so long as value is given for the pledges secured, but it 
comes dangerously near putting the city’s art patronage on the basis 
of philanthropy, which is as false a ground as a large percentage of 
the art-store sales are made on. Certainly it seems an infraction on 
the dignity of a great institution to become party to a sales scheme 
that must of necessity savor of a lottery or pig-in-the-poke character. 
It simply means that the institution asks its friends for the sake of 
its proteges to buy, irrespective of what may be offered for sale, whereas 
the true support of American art—as of European—should rest on 
quality, and not on influence. 

Apropos of this matter of support, one is impressed with the cita- 
tion of pieces in the catalogue of the exhibition—the gems of the col- 
lection, the work one might be impelled to take home and live with, 
are not the high-priced pictures. It seems to have been assumed that 
certain names have a commercial—or art—value, and the pictures 
have been listed accordingly, when in truth this commercial—or art— 
value is more often a fiction emanating from conceit or presumption 
than a fact based on quality. 

A. G. RANDOLPH. 


es SF & 
IMITATION THE CURSE.OF AMERICAN ART. 


To write of sculpture, painting, or architecture separately, would be 
to risk falling into the error of nearly all art speculation of our day, 
and would result in dealing with the work done, with the medium and 
its technique, which is precisely what we wish to avoid. For what is true 
as regards the initial impulse of one is true of all three and any separate 


analysis must therefore necessarily occupy itself more or less with tech- 
nique and medium. 

Technique and medium are to the beginner of great moment—there 
is, indeed, a time when they seem to be everything—and many instruc- 
tors, failing themselves as creative, independent artists, cling to methods 
as the panacea for everything. As a result all soul, all impulse is eare- 
fully trained away and the academic machine is overworked and strained 
beyond its natural purpose as a guide to expression, and [ hold that— 
either from racial or temperamental lack—in our effort to emulate others, 
we have clutched blindly at manner, methods and medium so long that 
even our natural reasonableness has not led us to the slightest specula- 
tion as to why in the first place we produce a work of art at all. 

Our genius for imitation has, in the field of painting, made us imi- 
tators and illustrators, and our want of imagination forces wsthetic 
activity into simple narrative or into meaningless tone work. If sculp- 
ture seems to have fared better than painting or architecture (which 
I do not admit), it is because the medium forces the sculptor into a 
dramatic and epic state of mind and obliges concentration, and therefore 
elimination of much that is mere Juggage in the other two arts. Thus 
sculpture seems, at least, to affect loftier and nobler forms of expression. 
However, I resent any separation of the trio, nor can I conceive of any 
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monumental effort in one branch independent and complete without the 
aid of the essential characteristics of both of the others. Painting has 
no value without form and structure; sculpture has no place without 
color value and form; building does not reach the dignity of architecture 
until it seeks beauty of form and color values. 

Seulpture occupies the happy position of serving as the avenue via 
which the structure, the building, becomes an art work, through the 
original desire to relieve, ornament, and generally embellish. The step 
from this to color is a short one; to give topical or historical character 
to ornament is but a step farther, and we reach in one stride complete 
expression in three branches of what is but a single art impulse. It is 
this line of speculation, I believe, which will most help the struggling 
American temperament, not only to find itself, but to regain some kind 
of mastery over itself, its art, and the one or more mediums in which it 
elects to express itself. 

I believe in the unity—that is, the singleness of the wsthetic impulse 
that produces monumental art, whereas there can be little else than our 
present Tower of Babel confusion, as long as we allow the medium in 
the fine arts to limit our wsthetic expression. 

Believing in the high state sculpture occupies in the trio—a position 
so high that it is difficult to admit it as second even to the main structure, 
which however, it must be—I urge the student so to divide his study 
that he may know the value of the others—know them as his true aids 
and that he may then add his special gifts as master of his part to the 
whole. This, I believe, is the most needed note to be struck today in our 
rag-time esthetics. We have ignored or wantonly destroyed our natural, 
therefore our own impulses; we have, however, from patch-work quilts 
and rag-earpets, grown to writing and thinking rag-time art, and that is 
something. 

We are borrowers, however, beggars and vandals; we have cobwebbed 
our exsthetic sense with the debris of Europe; we have not learned that 
every building is a temple, that it is built around some belief, even 
though that belief be disbelief; if it is sincere, it is as sacred as anything 
ever conceived in Greece, Italy or France, though it dethrones all. In 
our art we have pieced together the debris of glorious but forgotten 
ages, which we neither feel or understand. I do not believe it is gener- 
ally realized how responsible sepulchral sculpture has been in estab- 
lishing a stilted and narrow conception of monumental art. The Greek, 
the Italian, and the Gothic sculptors realized this medium lent itself as 
readily to life and incident as painting. We Puritans have held only 
the former viewpoint. Anything like life in a bit of marble or bronze 
fairly startles us, and so disturbs the settings generally provided for 
them, that our architects will not permit work with any vitality on 
their buildings, and I may add that few of our buildings have enough 
vitality to bear a vital piece of sculpture. 

Yet I see no other way for young Americans with a love for form 
than to vitalize their emotions; and if the husks of European structures 
must forever serve as guide for our architects, they will have to vitalize 
them to meet our demand for life. We have shown, even as a people, 
that we love art, that we are judges of art as an art. We know the 
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product, but we have not learned that paint and clay and bronze are 
building material, not expression. We are afraid of life, of what is 
natural, simple, unconventional—of in fine, our impulses, our feelings, 
the source from which must come soon or late all that is good and worth 
while in our art. 

Egypt gave us possibly all that can be expressed of the wonder and 
the mystery of God. There is nothing better extant tnan her silent, 
inexplicable sculptured monuments. What use has our trivial age made 
of them? What learned? She pointed at the mystery of God with a 
reverence no other people have shown us. 

Greece deified the emotions and has given us the story of her life, 
and mythology, ennobled and dignified. She has drawn us so close to 
her life and so ennobled her characters that whether she deals with 
simple realism or enters the realm of the ideal, she remains ever in her 
art the first in rank. Two thousand years of Christianity have produced 
little good: monumental art that can be compared with either Greece or 
Egypt. The threat of Hell, the reward of Heaven coupied with the ten- 
dency to materialize our deities have made them personages with whom 
we might use reason, appeal, or intercession, and as a result centuries of 
artistic activity have dealt with little else than pity, pain, fear or the 
torments of lost souls. 

The great monuments of the world are the mile-posts in the roll of 


ILLINOIS HOMESTEAD 


arles Francis Browne 
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THE LAST LOAD 
By Frank V. Dudley 


the centuries—their production marks like a sad sweet refrain the great 
moments of the race—they represent the people’s nearness to God and 
their joy to tell us where they once stood. Every monument is the last 
note—a personal message sent down to the people to come. 

And yet if the life of a nation is kev and motive for its feeling and 
expression, What can Greece or Egypt or Rome boast of compared to 
America? Have we not forgotten what it meant to the tired old human 
race with fifteen hundred years of superstition choking its soul, torturing 
its conscience—to suddenly find a new world?) To me but the mention 
of this brings a flood of hope, vouth and opportunity that rejuvenates 
everything. 

It is the habit to think the past is the more picturesque. If art. re- 
quires borrowed finery to make its matter interesting, we have never 
been wanting; that demand is but part of the weakness of our viewpoint 


and garment is absolutely of no importance. We are the greatest 
achievement of that short period in Italy we call the Renaissance. Hu 
manism and Freedom were our parents and after tiring Italy like 


mad wayward son, we slipped away, found and fired a hemisphere. We 
may have been free-booters, vagabonds, but we had half a world to 
operate in. Tad the initial spirit that leads us not been born in that 
splendid hour in Italy, when man discovered and freed himself 
world-—-what [T mean is, had the incentive for Liberty of conscience, tl 
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color of humanism and individual freedom not marked that birth, but 
some other mean impulse, what would America have been? 

America has been the home, the refuge, for wounded mankind, the 
free unvaulted, unguarded promised land where a man’s conscience 
might creep without fear into his hourly acts. 

We prohibit religious doctrines taught in our schools, but is there 
a single truth in our religion not included in the daily instruction? And 
vet for going on five hundred years of this stout-hearted life with all 
the epies of history lived and re-lived a million times have left us silent 
in our art; four hundred years and we don’t know our.own story and 
of course never tell it; nor has its soul crept into a single monument. 
We have had the *‘strenuous life’’ preached until the noise of our activity 
reverberates throughout the world; ‘‘the pace that kills’’ has been the 
answer. Are we not old enough to dispense with the ‘‘big stick’’? 
Y ES—but so fossilized is our art world nothing but heroic methods can 
deliver us there. 

Strangely enough, however, Christendom has appreciated art. With 
Bible and Bedeker in hand we have sacked in turn Italy, Greece and 
Egypt, not even their dead were sacred to us. In little more than a 
decade or two each of their countries builded enough art to stock every 
Christian museum in the world. 

We seem to be like a lot of wanderers strayed from forms, customs 
and elegancies, and we blindly reach back into time, into the past, for 
something we seem to want, never dreaming that the origin of these very 
things we seek is always with us and that the impulse that tore us away 
from our ancient moorings, marked the dawn of a nobler religion, and 
that if this be sincerely expressed as we understand it in our honest 
moments, we will produce a nobler art. 

Our life is turbulent, vast. It teems with savagery, is poetical, tender 
and at once uncouth and chivalrous. Nothing daunts us; we make and 
unmake in a day what older nations grind over centuries. Yet in art 
we fumble, copy, steal, deceive ourselves, most of all, and play the 
cheat to our own souls where we should at least be honest. We furnish 
ourselves with imported finery until our homes have become records of 
our vandalism, and in our haste to acquire respectability we affect a 
propriety we neither feel nor believe in. Fluid manners that meet any 
occasion, old tapestries, fluted columns, replicas of any old thing are 
added to our hollow walls. Sham and make-believe have become chronic 
and possessed the soul of the artist. 

It is a question that we should put to ourselves and answer, why it 
is that in a period so rich in constructive spirit, presided over by men 
whose lives seem to be agencies of the greater God—why their stoutness 
of heart has not reached the feeling of the people who sing our song, 
write our lives, build our monuments. 

I do not believe in our artists of today, nor do I believe in the 
architects of today. They are little beiter than the average Beaux-Arts 
output of Paris. Their designs, their buildings are little better than the 
average Beaux-Art project. They are mostly young men, mostly I say, 
lacking in individuality and in temperament, who have studied the 
sshools of Europe to perfect themselves in wsthetic occupations into 
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which they have drifted, not because they were burdened with something 
they must say, but because of the pleasantness of the occupation. [| 
have closely questioned a great many young men who have taken up the 
study of art and architecture, and I have found them strangely lacking 
in purpose and wholly without the feeling that they had something to 
do or say. We are a band of eavesdroppers and our table talk the gossip 
of the new ideas last summer in old Europe gave us. 

I will go a little further and say this: If you want to find our 
artists, turn to the men who are converting into great heaps our indus- 
tries, who are cutting the continents in two, who are connecting the east 
with the west, the north with the south, who are letting the sea into the 
heart of the nation and our products out—-these are the men of dreams, 
of fairy tales, who have the power to make them all come true, the 
character to satisfy our souls. There is no vital activity here that does 
not sweep from sea to sea and pole to pole before its promoter dreams 
of hearing the returning echo. 

Our artists must speak with the same voice—our hands must fix in 
bronze and in steel and marble the same soul—nothing else will suffice. 

We will not have any esthetic expression; we will not have very 
much that is American; we will not see in our buildings much that tells 
us of what we mean to the world, but our bulk, until the soul of all 
this power gets into our song, into our painting, into our sculpture. And 
is it too much to expect into our architecture ? 

The curse—the disease in American art is its complete disbelief in 
itself. Puritanism has bred a kind of soul cowardice, so the Anglo- 
Saxon artist sits with his smug smile and deaf soul, plodding to his 
mediocre height, dead to the world of impulse he cannot understand, 
while the people, the ‘‘ignorant public,’’ the ‘‘indifferent public’’ as he 
ealls it, longing for vitality, something that speaks back to it, sacks 
Europe for its masterpieces. 

So far our art, or esthetic activity has been imitation—one long and 
almost unbroken line of imitation. Let the younger men be warned by 
this sea of failures and listen to the call of nature in their own souls. 
The fact is artificiality has been gulped at as a substitute for culture and 
what is no less extraordinary, it is the well greomed who play the falser 
note. 

To be original, be natural, that is enough; be honest and sincere and 
you will be original. Begin each day with a mind as open as a child’s, 
negatively alive to the new world and new year that begins with every 
dawn. Reverence your impulses, respect them as you would the tenderest 
shoots from your costliest bulbs. Theory, knowledge, precedents kill im- 
pulse even as certainly as life murders youth. 

I believe it is safe to say that the impressionability of Rodin has kept 
his reason and impulse always hand in hand, and he is therefore as 
frank and youthful, as full of charm at sixty-five as he was at thirty. 
He seems to open his eyes each morning with as much wonder and im- 
pressionability as a youth of twenty. What is called Rodinesque is 
simply a frank and unreasoned statement of fact. The beauties you find 
in his work happen by the way. You eannot imitate it unless you nest 
into his viewpoint and feel life as he feels it. 
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Angelo on the other hand showed the element of decay as early as 
when he produced his ‘‘David’’; with a mind philosophical, two-thirds 
scientific, he established canons immediately ; he was so much a theorist 
that he re-tramped his own footprints before he was forty. He found 
a way, where there is no way; he established forms that he himself 
condemned. 











OUTSKIRTS OF VILLAGE 
By J. H. Vanderpoel 

Artists and confreres know this. The need of food and shelter is the 
root of trade, business and banking if you like. Feeling, love, emotions 
are the origin of all that is civil—and iwsthetic—activity. Art is the 
social service; we could not mumble a vowel to each other, convey the 
idea of form were it not for art, and the artist has a right to consideration 
and reward of the first order. But you must speak your soul’s ery and 
if your heart is right, it will be our nation’s ery and we will all under- 
stand. 

Something is wrong with us (momentarily I hope), but dead wrong. 
The world doesn’t want, need or respect as artists, the triflers with the 
brush—elay or technique. It wants men, large in their sympathies, large 
understanding, courageous in their work. Don’t be afraid—if the com- 
mittees do not come with frank, open and honest wishes, if they do 
return their commission—you can afford it—though you are starving. 
Your courage will reward you more than all else—and committees are 
looking for courage and understanding in art. 
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Each day brings to the real man a duel, and lucky he considers 
himself if it brings him several. Invite rebuffs, invite difficulties, and 
pray success may not come to us too early, before we are old enough to 
understand. A man cannot hand the race’s message down until he has 
lived the part and necessity is a probe many a comfortable grey-beard 
would gladly have a taste of. All this I say, for I know what it means 
to wait—I know too the reward waiting brings. 

Be courageous, and remember, that were it not for you the race 
would be a nomadie horde. Work, it is work only that brings nearness 
to the soul of nature, oneness with the passions, joys, the terrors and 
the comforts. We speak of the weather, the sun, the rain, the storm— 
the moods of nature as if they were alien conditions quite apart from 
us. We should never know when the rain, the snow, the hail, the wind 
did not seem our own doing, as if we had ordered it. 

A great deal has been said about our architects and the great work 
they are performing in this country: the unprecedented building. As a 
distinguished French writer observed: ‘‘Not satisfied with going to 
Heaven, they burrow down to Hell.’’ I would like to ask the architects 
what there is extraordinary in these buildings that are but the multipli- 
cation of the old strata of office room that run floor upon floor through 
every city. Their motives, architecturally, are practically all ‘‘eribbed”’ 
as they themselves term it. The feat of building is one of engineering. 
What then does the work of the architect of today become but one of 
decorating ? 

The decorating end—the house-furnishing department—in so many 
of our architect firms of today is more directly responsible for the great 
amount of foreign what-not importations than any other activity in the 
country, and the thin, wholly unreal skin they face our buildings with 
are unfitted for real sculpture. In their haste—for they are the busiest 
of men—they order what they call the architectural figure. There is no 
such thing as an architectural figure—that’s another and nicer name for 
what is really a dead figure. Something that’s nothing—something that 
will not by contrast make their facade look like papier mache. 

Every figure a master builds is architectural, that is stands firmly 
equalized upon its base and belongs in general arrangement of masses 
to the scale of its setting. The architect rarely if ever considers the 
motive or impulse that creates a building in the first place—and where 
is the propriety in this general selection of the Greek temple for our 
Stock Exchanges? I’ve wondered what kind of an exchange our churches 
will suggest to some future decadent race. 

The public library should properly come under the head of publie 
monuments. And yet I do not know of one in the country I would— 
impelled by its arrangement for study—spend a quarter of an hour in. 
There is not a library in the country that I know of that differs very 
much in its construction from the average hotel or railway station. The 
first-class hotel offers quiet advantages for study no publie library I 
know of attempts to give. No human being would build so for himself. 
And no being—very human—appreciating the feelings that are insep- 
arable from study could ever build as they do, for humanity. Why do 
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our architects not feel the psychology of the impulse that brings a 
publie library into existence and work from around that? 

Take the question of our homes. Order a home from the average 
architect of today in this country and what will he do? He wants to 
know cost of course that governs somewhat the material to be used, 
and dimensions. Neither are of consequence to us, that is, it is not a 
question whether it is five hundred dollars or as many thousand ; whether 
the building be of bronze or bark. It is a question entirely of how he 
approaches the problem given him and how he makes his house—the 
home of his clients. 

The English have carried this almost to perfection, and our colonial 
ancestors, isolated and dependent upon themselves, having real country 
life and no. architectural papers to tell them how to build, shaped simple 
and wonderful structures about themselves to fill their needs, and the 
ornament, no matter how simple, was not a borrowed mask, but was their 
own farmer Greek sense of what seemed fitting adornment. 

There is another monument I wish to speak of, a monument to politics 
and to the profession of building. I refer to the Harrisburg Capitol. 
This building was ordered by the State at a cost I believe of $4,000,000 
and ‘‘any other moneys necessary not otherwise appropriated.’’ There 
is a building proposition for you. Look at that for political investment. 
Fancy getting on the ground floor on such a deal. Let us take a single 
item—the electroliers—$400,000—approximately, is given as the contract 
price. There seems to have been some kind of clause in the contract 
so that they were paid for by weight of metal. Do you know what the 
profit means when you can make fixtures for $400,000 and can by simply 
adding tonnage get $2,000,000 for the same thing. No wonder copper has 
gone up. 

I am telling you this as a preliminary to notice I wish to give to 
George Gray Barnard’s works. About fifty statutes ordered by these 
same people who drew the contracts for the electroliers were to be done 
in marble and at a cost of $100,000. Barnard is at the end of his rope; 
he has worked hard and long and the money is gone. He went to Paris, 
the cheapest place in the world to produce art. Faney America creeping 
off to Europe to give birth to its first-born! And now the ery has gone 
up, **there is not money enough to bring the offspring home.’’ 

Barnard’s commission was the first great monumental effort put in 
hand in all America. Imagine fifty figures we are told all in marble, for 
$100,000. Compare with this the Grant monument about $240,000, the 
Lafayette Equestrian, a single horseman about $100,000, and there are 
half a dozen others in the same class as far as appropriation goes. 

- recently had a letter from the mother of Mr. Barnard thank- 
for some remarks I made to the press favorable to her son 
Harrisburg work. She asked in part, ‘‘Will the art 

- art works to be dest roved ieee. replied : ‘Your son’s 

we saved by the art world, for there is no art world here, 


raid there is not a single artist who will raise a protesting 
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MACHINE IN ART HERE TO STAY. 


We knew it would come. One Prof. Herkomer of the Royal Academy 
predicts that machine-made art will soon be all the rage. The rug weaver, 
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MUSIC 
By J. Seott Hartley 
By Permission of Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts 


he says, seated at the ioom, will create designs as delicate and valuable 
as the rugs now known as antique, and even the seulptor will do much 
of his work by mechanieal aid. . 

And why not? The term hand-made, which has been heretofore th 
‘fopen sesame’’ to the purses of the particular buyers, is losing its po 
teney. What sensible purchasers want now is genuine excellence and 
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accuracy. Where a thing can be made by a machine it can be duplicated 
and reproduced in exact proportions. 

In the boyhood of our fathers a Geneva watch, upon the works of 
which some patient workman had spent years in fashioning its delicate 
wheels and springs and pinions, was the ne plus ultra in time pieces. It 
was very expensive and it kept fairly good time, but not quite so good as 
the American machine-made works now sold so much cheaper. 

The American improvements in watch-making have made it possible 
to place a reliable timepiece in every man’s pocket. And the casing and 
other ornamental parts which can make the trinket as costly as desired 
are also largely produced by machinery, so that the purchaser gets much 
more beauty and value for his money in every way. 

Much of the same transformation has taken place in every branch of 
ornamentation as well as of utility. A glance through the stores will 
reveal an infinite variety of beautiful things turned out by machinery 
at a trifling cost as compared with the cost of articles of anywhere near 
equal attractiveness formerly made painstakingly by hand. 

The easy duplication of such goods places them within reach of all 
the classes and the masses. The multi-millionaire who makes a fad of 
collecting antiques may have a houseful of costly treasures, and his 
domicile may still be less beautiful and far less comfortable than that 
of the man in moderate circumstances who is content with the modern. 

There is little in the antique except the name, and the notion that it 
is in some way superior. It will be found on investigation that our an- 
cestors made things in the way they did because they hadnt discovered 
the better way which their descendants have adopted. 

Prof. Herkomer says: ‘‘A Gothie window with little panes reflects 
upon the deficiencies of a past age. They would not have had Gothic 
windows then if they could have had our windows.’’ One way the deal- 
ers have of manufacturing antique furniture is to take modern furniture 
and spoil it by getting it askew and giving it a seedy look by disloeation. 
The infatuated collector will then pay an outlandish price for it. 

Machine-made art, by diffusing artistic productions of all kinds, tends 
to make the whole body of the people more artistic. It is therefore one of 
the redeeming and elevating agencies in our modern life. What is 
needed is not more old-line hand stuff, but more artists in the factories: 
not more arts and crafts producers in the studios, but more men and 
women of brains and taste in the machine-shops. R. C. 





LITTLE MISS U. 
By Louise Cox 
By Permission of National Academy of Design 











NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN’S WINTER EXHIBITION. 


It has been the fashion these many years, practically ever since 
secession days, to ‘‘knock’’ the National Academy of Design, New York, 
and its exhibitions, and the return of the prodigal son and the subse- 
quent killing of the fatted calf in the way of the election of new 
academicians do not seem to have abolished the practice inured by 
vears of habit. I confess, however, to sympathy with the New York 
Sun’s view, as expressed at the time of the opening of the winter 
exhibition. Said that journal: 

‘“The first fruits of the union of the National Academy and the 
Society of American Artists may now be seen at the Fine Arts Gal- 
leries in West Fifty-seventh street. The marriage took place April 7, 
1906. Last week there was what is called a private view, but one that 
usually degenerates into a public stare, so great is the throng. People, 
not pictures, is the order of ‘varnishing’ day. 

‘* “Back, back to the good old days of the disruption!’ The speaker 
was a member of the absorbed organization who had four pictures 
rejected by the lynching committee. He said, and he shall be name- 
less, that hanging was too good a word to describe their ruthless slaugh- 
terings. It was not the survival of the fittest that had won the walls, 
but the operation of the theory of unnatural selection. To all of which 
we must demur. This present winter exhibition of 1906 seems to have 
solved a dangerous problem, the abolishment of the very bad and the 
abolishment of the very good. 

‘‘The jury has simply chosen the middlemen, with a few exceptions, 
and thus has avoided a repetition of the rumors and scandals of those 
seasons when Whistler, Homer Martin, John Sargent and a few other 
Titans hung their banners on the inner walls and knocked sky high the 
color and design of their contemporary associates. We are happy to 
record that mediocrity, the mediocrity which the poet called golden, 
has been obtained. We need more of this leveling of art in America. 

‘““There are indications that genius, unasked, disencouraged and over- 
forward, is manifesting its presence too strongly. This won't do. The 
world is filled with average folk; give us art suitable to their faculty 
of attention, for their sound, homely tastes. A world composed of 
Bernard Shaws, Theodore Roosevelts, Nietzsches, William M. Chases, 
would be intolerable. So let us applaud the Academy for doing the 
right thing at the tactful moment. Art for the masses is its slogan.’’ 

We may not be particularly ambitious to inaugurate the golden 
mean of mediocrity, but we should want to abolish the discord of sore- 
heads and to eliminate the rule or ruin policy that seems to have been 
the slogan of not a few of the secessionists who occasioned the initial 
split. 

In the meantime one may say without qualification and without fear 
of contradiction that the Academy’s winter show, recently closed, was 
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a thoroughly good one. There were fewer really poor pictures than 
for many a year, and while, as the Sun said, some of the ‘‘I am’s’’ 
were unpropped or jolted a bit, there were enough masterful pictures in 
the galleries to make the show an important one. 

And right here I want to record a protest that to many will seem 
heretical—that Winslow Homer’s ‘‘Gulf Stream’’ should have been 
accorded the post of honor in the Vanderbilt gallery. It is certainly 
not one of Homer’s greatest canvases, and the Metropolitan Museum 
might have gone farther, so far as this artist is coneerned, and fared 
better. It is essentially theatrical in its conception, and to me, at least. 
lacks the refinement and the verity that characterize most of this 
artist’s strong works. It is, if one may so express it, a bit of foresea 
disfigured with an African and a school of sharks. 

One missed—and was glad—the usual preponderance of portraits in 
this show. <A portrait exhibition, as has often been said in BrusH 
AND PENCIL, is the most uninteresting display of pictures that can be 
offered to the public... There are few faces full enough of character or 
sufficiently vested with interest to warrant their being shown in a public 
exhibition, and the only end subserved in crowding our displays with 
such canvases is to show the cleverness or the ability of the artists. 
whom the average visitor would like to forget. Nobody cares particu- 
larly to see how Mrs. Jones or Mr. Brown looks in paint, and likewise 
few care to learn how this or that artist ean make them look. Oc- 
casionally, however, vou will find a portrait with something in it in the 
way of character or conception that commands attention. Of these 
one is impelled to mention Albert Sterner’s portrait of his son, a work 
done fondly. with a father’s knowledge of his boy, and hence full of 
thought and sentiment; Gari Melcher’s ‘‘Brabanconne,’’ interesting as 
a human study, despite the unique toggery with which the figure is 
draped: William T. Smedley’s portrait of David Bispham; Irving R. 
Wiles’s two canvases, than which there was nothing better in the show; 
Samuel Woolf’s likeness of Mark Twain: Cecilia Beaux’s portrait of 
Richard Watson Gilder, and Will Howe Foote’s picture of a little girl. 
Worthy of mention, too, in the list of portraitists were Luis Mora, 
Charles C. Curan, I. M. Gaugengigl, Robert Henri, Maurice Fromkes 
and Thomas Eakins. 

Another installment of the Brush family from the studio of George 
De Forest Brush, ‘‘ Mother and Child,’’? was noteworthy for its excel- 
lence as a bit of painting and for its fidelity to a grist that long since 
became monontonous. 

Of figure painters John Lambert in his often seen ‘‘The Tragic 
Actor:”’ Francis Day, in his realistic modern ‘*‘ Madonna,’’ ‘‘The Light 
of Love:’’ Granville Smith, in his poetie ‘‘The Arabian Nights ;’’ 
Frederick Freer in his ‘‘ Longshoreman,’’ a sturdy type of the working 
man. and Hugh Breckenridge in his sweet sixteen musing over a nautilus 
shell, were perhaps most worthy of specific mention. 

Marines were not in abundance. The Winslow Homer above referred 
to was, of course, the center of attraction, whether beeause of the 
reputation of the artist or because it was generally known that the 
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Metropolitan Museum had purchased the picture: Paul Dougherty’s 
‘“Land and Sea’’ and F. K. M. Rehn’s ‘‘A Giant Surge’’ were to the 
writer of greater interest, and Charles H. Woodbury’s contribution 
was not lacking in a certain force and effectiveness. 

The landscape men were after all the great attraction of the show as 
they are in most American exhibitions, and of these only a brief men- 
tion can be made. Ben Foster’s ‘‘ Nightfall Along the Shore,’’ a superb 
evening effect, which won the Carnegie prize, was naturally the most 
eommanding. But searcely inferior to this magnificent canvas was 
many another, varied in motif and technique, each with its peculiar 
interest, and each replete with the charm that the American landseap- 
ist has learned so well how to express—<Albert L. Groll’s ‘‘Land of the 
Hopi Indians,’’ with its wonderful sky of blue and white; Edward Red- 
field’s ‘‘Lowlands of the Delaware,’’ with its characteristics of scene and 
color that have almost become a mannerism, but are still charming: 
Everett L. Warner’s ‘‘Old Houses of Montreuil-sur-Mer,’’ with their de- 
lightful old world flavor; Guy C. Wiggins’s ‘‘Clouds and Uplands,’’ 
full of spirit and sentiment; Edward Potthast’s ‘‘Summit of the Alps,’’ 
with mountain effects as pleasing as difficult to obtain; and the works 
of such men as H. B. Snell, Birge Harrison, Arthur Parton, George H. 
Bogert, Charles Warren Eaton, William Ritschel, Henry R. Poore, 
R. M. Shurtleff, William S. Robinson, Paul King, Frank De Haven, 
Carleton Wiggins, Bolton Jones, Bruce Crane, Leonard Ochtman, 
Thomas Moran and scores of others whose names are an honor to 
American art. 

The exhibit of sculpture was small and comparatively unimportant, 
not more than a dozen artists contributing. 
J. E. HENDERSON. 
2 ss 


NOTABLE ARTS AND CRAFTS EXHIBITION. 


The tenth anniversary of the Society of Arts and Crafts is being cele- 
brated in Boston, where the movement in this country first started and 
where it still leads. At a time when the hand trades seem about to 
disappear handicraft industries have sprung up all over the United 
States. From the artistic potteries of Ohio, Colorado and Louisiana, 
the shops of the cement workers of eastern Pennsylvania, from hand 
looms and rug frames in the Kentucky mountains and on the shores of 
New Hampshire lakes, from the high-grade print shops of half a dozen 
cities and from Indian basket makers of the far west a general exhibition 
of American workmanship has been collected, to be displayed from the 
5th through to the 26th of February at Copley hall, noted as the,scene 
of annual international exhibitions of pictures such as the Whistler 
memorial exhibition of 1904 and the Claude Monet exhibition of 1905. 

That an American city, one which has been foremost in developing 
the industries requiring a high degree of manual skill, is able in 1907 to 
gather a really important collection of works by artists engaged in the 
applied arts is evidence of a new spirit in American art—a spirit. too, 
the existence of which the average man is only beginning to realize 
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Art to a great many people still means just pictures and sculptures. As 
a concession, of course, the illustrations in popular magazines are also 
-alled artistic. But, generally speaking, to most Americans painting in 
water color or oil and sculpture in marble or bronze constitute art. 

Yet there are in this and other countries enthusiastic workers who 
believe that art can be imparted to the humblest of useful objects. That 
was the way in the old days before the distinction between the fine and 


VASES OF COLORED GLASS 
3y Thorwald Bindesboell 
the ‘‘minor’’ arts was made. From a great reception at Albany, N. Y., 
in the latter part of the eighteenth century two portrait painters were 
excluded on the ground that they were *‘mere mechanies.’’ So they per- 
haps were—as all the great painters of the ¢reatest days of art were 
mechanies—Raphael, Titian, Velasquez, Rembrandt and Pieter De 
Hoogh. They were mechanics but also artists in every essential respect. 
Most artists of modern times bewail the separation of the arts of 
painting and sculpture from the other arts. Yet when they come to 
look into the reasons for the distinction they find that, although the 
factory system by which useful articles are produced in great quantti- 
ties through subdivision of labor—so that one man designs the article 
and several others execute parts of it, but no one man follows the process 
through from beginning to end—has certainly promoted the cheapness 
of such objects and has therefore contributed to the comfort of every- 
day life, it has not added to the artistic quality of things in common 
use and it has not helped to keep alive in the mechanic the instinets of 
the artist. 
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So, as some things intended especially for permanent usefulness, to 
last a long time and not to be consumed immediately, are always best 
made by hand, the effort of artists has been very generally expended 
upon reviving the hand industries. Hence there has been in this country 
a recent growth of handicraft socicties until now, according to a directory 
which has just been brought out by the National Society of Craftsmen, a 
newly organized society in New York, there are seventy organizations of 
this kind. The same compilation gives the names and addresses of more 
than 1,100 workers, most of whom may no doubt be called artists in the 
arts and crafts. 








SPECIMENS OF GRUEBY WARE 
From the Grueby Potteries 


The departments represented in the exhibition at Boston are those in 
which the most marked progress has been made in this country. The 
collection of woodearving illustrates in part the modern importance of a 
time-honored art. For sculpture in wood—sinee this is what it really is— 
now enters largely into the interior decoration and furnishing of public 
and private buildings. The increased use of woodearving in this coun- 
try has grown with the growth of the architectural profession to which 
it owes its impulse. But, although (except recently in the cheapest and 
poorest of commercial furniture) always the work of the hand, this carv- 
ing has often been done mechanically—without vitality, without in- 
dividuality, without artistic feeling. The societies of arts and crafts 
have therefore even here an important work to do in insisting that the 
skilled woodearver should also be the true artist who understands the 
sapabilities of the material in which he works, how it must not be over 
refined and overrounded, but must present sharp, clear planes and edges, 
now just as in the days of the patient German and Flemish carvers who 
made the architecture of castles and hostelries wonderfully interesting 
with quaint old heads or conventionalized foliage forms. 

The art of pottery is one in which American artists have already 
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CHEST 
Py Walter R. Clarke 

achieved considerable distinction. Outside of the big commercial pot- 
teries of New Jersey, Ohio and other states individual potters have estab- 
lished their shops in various places. Their wares have become familiar 
at exhibitions in American cities and their outdoor productions designed 
for the special purpose of landscape architects in laying out large estates 
have become familiar to those who have an entree to such estates. 

Fine printing is usually included among the arts and crafts. It is an 
art in which William Morris, the father of the movement, was particu- 
larly successful. He first of modern printers laid down the principles 
of spacing and arrangement of type pages and many mechanical consid- 
erations that were well understood by artists in typography long before 
Columbus discovered America, but which somehow became a lost art dur- 


ing the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. Today, despite the 


CERAMICS 
By American Artists 
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deluge of books of cheap, poor manufacture, it is probably equally true 
that there has never been more of really good printing than now. The 
artists employed in the great printshops of New York, Boston, Chicago 
and other cities have to face quite as difficult problems, requiring the 
same exercise of artistic skill and tastes as the professional painter or 
sculpvor must encounter. 


DECORATIVE METAL WORK 

By Leonide C. Lavaron 
An interesting department in the exhibition at Boston is a small room 
off Copley hall, furnished as if it were a chapel embodying good prin- 
ciples of ecclesiastical art. Throughout this country a new idea is com- 
ing to prevail as regards church decoration. A demand has appeared 
for workers who are capable of imparting the qualities of artistie hand- 
work to furniture, embroidery, book binding and communion silver. As 
an example of the beauty of the church paraphernalia of olden times, 
the management of the Boston Museum of Fine Arts exhibited not long 
ago a collection of silver work of the colonial and revolutionary periods. 
Very much of it was by Paul Revere, who, in addition to his capacity 
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as a rough rider, was an admirable artist in the precious metals. Hardly 
any modern American craftsman has done so good silver work as he, 
unless it be the silversmith of Gardner, Mass., who has executed, among 
many things which he exhibits at Boston, the beautiful loving cup com- 
memorating the thirty-five years of service of President Eliot of Harvard 
and given to him on his seventieth birthday by the faculty of arts and 


ARTS AND CRAFTS PRODUCTS 
By Various Workers 
science, and the loving cup that was last June given to Edwin Hale Ab- 
bott, secretary of the Harvard class of 1855. 

The making of jewelry has proved to have especial fascination for 
craftsmen. The cheaper grades are all produced in factories where 
the subdivision of labor prevails, but since the marked success of Rene 
Lalique and other artists in jewelry abroad there has come to be a dis- 
tinct vogue of amateur and semi-professional jewelry making, inelud- 
ing the various kinds of enameling and the setting of precious and semi- 
precious stones. Much of this metal work is crude and barbaric, more 
suited often to the adornment of savage costumes than of ballroom dresses 
of today, but steady improvement in its character is to be noted, as may 


be seen in that which is admitted to exhibition in Boston. 
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BRACELET 
By René Lalique 


In stained glass American craftsmen have excelled for many vears; 
the example of the painter John La Farge prepared the way for that. 
In the art of glass blowing, too, there is progress. The artist blower 
today, as in the best era of Venetian art, is able to produce forms inter- 
esting and varied in contour and with surface qualities quite different 
from the uninteresting surfaces of glassware on which American taste of 
a generation ago liked to see outspread a bunch of mechanical grapes 
inelosed within an absolutely regular Greek fret border. 

Again, in leather work the technical processes practiced by the Span- 
ish workers of Cordova, from which the name *‘Cordovan’’ is derived, 
have been rediscovered with delightful results. Cabinet making of the 
highest grades tends more and more away from the factory system. 


Basketry, which is practiced as one of the useful arts by the Indians of 


CASE OF CERAMICS 
By American Artists 
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the far west as by the peasantry of Europe, has become a fad ‘‘in 
society.’’ The best work is thoroughly artistic. 

The revival of the handicrafts in Great Britain came about somewhat 
earlier than in this country. In many directions it has proceeded farther 
than with us. The industries of such a city as Birmingham which, years 
ago, was famous for the cheapness and inferiority of its metal wares— 
such as the inartistic brass idols that went out to the heathen orient in the 
same ships with Christian missionaries—having already been improved 
by the presence in the city of a great number of trained crafts workers 
who have made it possible for the manufacturers to meet the present day 
demand for better workmanship. Co-operative hand industries of vari- 
ous kinds are conducted throughout Great Britain in the interest of 
‘*soldiers of the common good,’’ and although there is perhaps no single 
association which has been more successful than our American Society of 
Arts and Crafts the general question of the relationship between hand 
work and machine work is probably better understood by the public 
abroad than here. One of the departments of the exhibition at Copley 
hall is devoted to ‘‘ foreign exhibits,’’ showing particularly what has been 
accomplished in the land where John Ruskin and William Morris 
preached the doctrine that the joy of the worker in his task is a national 
asset, his discontentment or apathy a national liability. 

The Society of Arts and Crafts, under whose auspices a number of 
local associations throughout the country have contributed to make this 
national exhibition of handicraft, was organized in 1897. It is not a 
mere local institution. In its membership of about 550 are included 
workers resident in nearly every American state. Its secretary, Freder- 
ick Allen Whiting, was director of the applied arts division at the St. 
Louis exposition, at which for the first time the arts and crafts were 
given a place of coequal importance with the arts of painting and 
sculpture. 

Since the formation of the Society of Arts and Crafts ten years ago 
the opportunities for individual craftsmen, working often in isolated 
places, to find a market for their productions have greatly increased. 
One of the well-known members of the Society of Arts and Crafts is a 
silversmith who some years ago retired from the service of one of the 
big manufacturers of New York City and started a shop of his own in a 
town of central Massachusetts. A thorough artist, enthusiastic as to the 
possibilities of his craft, this man has found both financial suecess and 
contentment in the conditions of his labor in a quiet country town. 

As another instance a eabinet maker who had been working in one of 
the furniture factories of Boston for twenty-seven vears, during which 
time he had sent carloads of remarkably fine furniture to the houses of 
the rich. No one, however, knew the man, artist though he was to his 
finger tips. THfis work was praised simply as that of the tirm employ- 
ing him. He had nothing but his living to show for his work, and 
toward the end he found that low-priced men were every year getting 
more and more of the work, while he was expeeted to lose his pay for 
weeks at a time and come back obediently when summoned. Thanks to 
the chances made through the Society of Arts and Crafts this man was 
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able to retire to the country, where he fitted up a little furniture shop of 
his own and still was able to keep in touch with the public that appreci- 
ates fine things. 

It is this recognition of the importance of the movement to restore 
something of the dignity of hand labor that is taking crafts workers and 
others especially interested in American art to Boston this month for the 
sake of attending the exhibition of the Society of Arts and Crafts and 
the meetings and discussions held in connection with it. 

NEWs Report TO BRUSH AND PENCIL. 


VASES OF FAVRILE GLASS 
By Louis C. Tiffany 
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ON THE GLASS MOUNTAIN 
By Charles Robinson 
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